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anthology which is not only particularly well 
adapted for use in American schools and colleges, 
but which compares favorably with works of a 
like nature published in France, and their book 
will rank as one of the noteworthy texts edited 
for school use in this country. 



Williams College. 



Karl E. Weston. 



Molibre, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, edited with 
an Introduction and Notes by M. Levi. New 
York, H. Holt & Co., 1930. 

In his edition of this most popular classic, 
Professor Levi has given us the benefit both of 
his wide knowledge of French literature and of 
his experience as a practical teacher, with the 
result that we have a text of the Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme exceedingly well-adapted to the needs of 
the colleges and high-schools of the country. As 
is imperative in presenting a play by MoliSre, the 
editor has based his edition on that of Despois and 
Mesnard in the Collection des Grands Ecrivains, 
but, as he states in his preface, he has frequently 
followed Vapereau's text. Thus he has preferred 
in general the stage directions, the division into 
scenes, and the readings of the edition of 1734. 
He has also changed the punctuation throughout, 
and has modernized the spelling. A comparison 
of Professor Levi's text with that of the Grands 
Ecrivains edition shows some forty-two differences 
in reading ; and while in this matter Professor 
Levi has followed the usual custom, the writer 
would have preferred a text unchanged except for 
modernization of the spelling, and possibly the 
later form of the Turkish ceremony. The edition 
seems to be absolutely free from misprints. 

Besides the text itself, there is an excellent 
introduction, containing a life of Moliere, a dis- 
cussion of his art, and notes on the characters and 
history of the play. Although comparatively 
brief, this introduction contains as much informa- 
tion as a college student needs in order to under- 
stand the literary position of the comedy, and more 
than he is likely to absorb. There are forty pages 
of notes in which attention is called to the usual 



difficulties ; references to proper names and 
occasionally to literary parallels are also given. 

As stated above, the edition is carefully pre- 
pared and is well suited to the work of our 
schools and colleges, but the same may be said of 
two at least of the editions that preceded it. 
Professor Levi might have made his edition 
definitive and at the same time of unique value, 
by introducing into his notes a commentary on the 
manners and customs of the seventeenth century, 
a subject peculiarly important for a proper under- 
standing of this comedy, yet too often neglected in 
its interpretation. 

Murray P. Brush. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 



La Barraca, novela por Vicente Blasco 
IbASez. Edited, with introduction, notes 
and vocabulary, by Hayward Keniston. 
New York: Holt & Co., 1910. 

Teachers of Spanish will gladly welcome the 
addition of Blasco Ibaflez's La Barraca to the list 
of texts available for use in the class room. Mr. 
Keniston has done a real service in placing such 
a virile author within the reach of college students. 

In general the text is well edited . The intro- 
duction is comprehensive and interesting, covering 
the life and work of Ibaflez briefly but sufficiently 
for the needs of the average student. It clearly 
shows his place among contemporary Spanish nov- 
elists and the effect of French influence on his 
thought and style. With but few exceptions 
(noted below) the notes are ample and clear, es- 
pecially those giving Castilian phrases as trans- 
lations of the Valencian dialect forms. However, 
notes 50, 1 ; 83, 20 ; 108, 30, are not likely to 
help the student to any appreciable extent. 7, 24 
is not well expressed. 11, 8 informs us that ya 
"stands for a wink"; the explanation is pic- 
turesque but a perfectly literal translation is sat- 
isfactorily explained by the preceding sentence. 
Amigos de muchas campanulas (23, 6) may be 
colloquial, but is not "slang." In 54, 17 'it 
was not the thing to go ' is just as intelligible and 
nearer the Spanish no era cosa de ir. Notes 
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might very well have been added for the phrases 
containing amenaza (122, 17), apagar (207, 25), 
morro (126, 13), pegajosidad (22, 12), and hacer 
pelotillas (108, 19). It is practically impossible 
to find single words which may be placed in the 
vocabulary to fit these particular cases ; in the 
last two there is a redundance in the Spanish 
sentence difficult to express in English. 

There are comparatively few omissions in the 
vocabulary considering its size. Those noted are 
as follows : 134, 12, camdn, m. 'large bed'; 173, 
13, cine, m. ' zinc ' ; 194, 30, fango, m. ' mud, 
mire'; 125, 30, lecho, m. 'bed,' 'couch'; 112, 
7, mariscal, m. 'marshal'; 124, 12, mellado,-a, 
'nicked': 45, 10, mezquino,-a, 'miserable,' 'nig- 
gardly'; 111, 10, sable, m. 'sword,' 'sabre.' 
The vocabulary also contains the following mis- 
prints : garilla for gavilla ; euehillas for euclillas ; 
pua for pua ; eantaro for cdntaro ; sombrazo for 
sombrajo ; senile for senil. 

By far the worst fault of the vocabulary is the 
lack of sufficient definition. In some cases none 
of the meanings given will make sense or express 
the meaning of the Spanish ; in others, slightly 
different meanings seem to bring out more clearly 
the flavor of the original. I would suggest the 
following additions: 13, 7, deseomulgado, 'ac- 
cursed,' 'wicked'; 43,4, gremio, 'ring'; 47, 
27, rasear, ' clear up ' ; 49, 25, entablar, ' pre- 
pare'; 52, 21, piano, 'side (of a roof)'; 52, 24, 
arista, ' edge ' ; 59, 21, final, ' top ' ; 83, 9, pere- 
zosamente, ' idly ' ; 100, 27, propinar, ' treat to ' ; 
103,20, cartel, 'chart'; 103, 21, punta, 'cor- 
ner'; 112, 13, casaca, 'coat,' 'jacket'; 117, 10, 
guijarro, ' stone,' ' pebble ' ; 120, 19, mesa, ' coun- 
ter ' ; 124, 11, anafe, ' stove ' ; 125, 22, hervidero, 
'multitude,' 'crowd'; 125, 27, veto, 'rivulet'; 
128, 11, bracear, ' swing the legs ' ; 133, 15, cor- 
vej6n, ' hock ' ; 144, 23, encogido, -a, ' dejected ' ; 
167, 4, pujar, 'vie'; 187, 17, palanca, 'catch,' 
« lock ' ; 199, 22, atisbar, ' peek out at ' ; 206, 3, 
contar, 'count.' 

The following, while not definitely located, 
could be improved by the addition of the mean- 
ings which follow : atentado, ' assault ' ; aventar, 
' winnow ' ; bacalao, ' codfish ' ; en barbecho, 
' fallow ' ; cdntaro, 'jar ' ; dormilon, ' drowsy ' ; 
funda, ' case ' ; glosa, ' comment ' ; infaneia, ' child- 
hood'; hmo, 'side'; monjil, 'nun-like'; vista, 
'glance.' 



If these minor details are corrected in a future 
edition the text will be one of the best now pub- 
lished for second year classes in Spanish. 

Herbert A. Kenyon. 

University of Michigan. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

The Bottle Imp 



To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — In Modern Language Notes for January, 
1910, there is a very interesting discussion of the 
probable sources of Stevenson's Bottle Imp. Mr. 
Beach gives as the immediate source of the story 
a drama played in London in 1828 under the 
name of The Bottle Imp. The author of the play, 
Mr. Peake, no doubt made use of a tale published 
in a collection entitled Popular Tales and Romances 
of the Northern Nations in 1823, which Mr. Beach 
shows to be merely a translation of La Motte 
FouquG's story, Das Galgenmannlein. But there 
is an earlier occurrence of the story which Mr. 
Beach does not mention. This is in Die Land- 
storteerin Oourasche by Johann Jakob Christoffel 
von Grimmelshausen. The story appears here in 
an abbreviated form and forms but a minor epi- 
sode in the novel ; but in its main points it agrees 
with the story of Fouqu6. 

The Brothers Grimm in their Deutsche Sagen 
relate the story and give as their sources the novel 
of Grimmelshausen just referred to and Der Leip- 
siger Aventurier, Frankfort and Leipzig, 1756. 
The story is here practically the same as in 
FouquS's Galgenmannlein. There is a reference 
to the tale in Karl Simrock's Handbuch der 
Deutschen Mythohgie, Bonn, 1887. 

It is easy to find stories which resemble this 
closely in the folklore of other nations. For 
instance, in T. Crofton Croker's Fairy Legends 
and Traditions of the South of Ireland, London, 
1862, we find a Legend of Bottle Hill, which bears 
a close resemblance to the story in question. With- 
out making a detailed and comparative study it is 
perfectly plain that the story was well known all 
over Europe and that its origin is to be traced far 
back to some fable or medieval legend. 

Taylor Starok. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 



